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CARRIE KISSED ME. 

W. L. SHOEMAKER. 

On a glorious golden day, 
In the merry month of May, 

'Neath a bright cerulean sky, t 

Many little maids and I 
To the wild-wood took our way, 

And there 'twas Carrie kissed me. 

In the airy hammock swung, 
Clear and loud their laughter rung; 
Lightly ran they down the hill, 
Bathed their white feet in the rill, 
Blithe as birds that o'er them sung ; 
But none save Carrie kissed me. 

Carrie, fresh and lily-fair, 

Charmed me with her winsome air; 
Toward me, smiling, turned her head, 
Something in a whisper said ; 

Back she flung her flowing hair, 

And, bending forward, kissed me. 

Carrie's but a little girl ; 

Dark her eyes— her teeth like pearl- 
Lips more red, and sweeter far 
Than the buds of roses are : 

No crowned king — no belted earl 
Worth envy while she kissed me. 

Purer than the morning dew 
Was that kiss — no guile it knew : 
It was such a kiss of love 
As the saints might give above, 
So that saint-like to my view 

Was Carrie when she kissed me. 

Brighter bloomed the flowers of May ; 
Softer flowed the wild-birds' lay ; 

Earth and Eden seemed to be, 

Full of peace and harmony, 
All that long delightful day 

When little Carrie kissed me. 



THE PO WER OF FRIENDSHIP. 

It was nearly four o'clock ; and I had not yet pre- 
pared myself to give my lecture. The heat was op- 
pressive, the air heavy, the sky tempestuous ; and I 
felt a sensation of restlessness and nervous irrita- 
bility quite unusual to me. During the last week I 
had not enjoyed one hour's tranquillity: several 
persons dangerously ill and requiring my attention 
had called for me. One in particular (the only sup- 
port of a large family) gave me great anxiety, and 
excited in my mind extreme sympathy. In this state 
I got into the carriage to go to the University. At 
that moment an unsealed note was put into my hand. 
I opened it immediately, and found it to announce 

the death of poor H , for whom I was so much 

interested ; and this news affected me deeply. 

The stroke was the more severe as I had not fore- 
seen the event, and, consequently, had not the con- 
solation of having been able to prepare the family 
of my patient for so great a misfortune. Hitherto 
the chair' of declamation had always been to me 
rather a pleasure than a labor; the abstract theories 
of the science had amused my mind : but this eve- 
ning I felt a degree of uneasiness on my spirits for 
which I could not account. The events of the day 
had so deeply affected me that I felt an almost insur- 
mountable inclination to repose. When I reached 
the entry of the hall, I cast a look around at the un- 
usually full audience, and, as I passed through the 
crowd, I heard the name of a celebrated doctor, 
spoken of as being amongst my hearers. At another 
time these were circumstances that would have 
given me pleasure, but now they increased my con- 
fusion, which was indeed complete when I discovered 
that I had left my notes in the carriage, which I had 
dismissed at the door, intending to walk home. It 
was too late to send for them ; and I was now in 
great perplexity. I opened my portfolio, and hastily 
ran through a number of remarks that I had thrown 
in there without arranging them; happily, I fell upon 
some novel observations upon insanity, and I then 
determined to make that the subject of my off-hand 
lecture. 

I have but a confused idea of what then followed : 
but I remember the applause which greeted my en- 
trance, and which became still louder when my con- 
fusion was observed. As soon as there was silence I 
summoned all my courage, and began. The first 
words caused me infinite pains : I hesitated and 
stopped continually; but, by degrees, I recovered 
myself, and the great attention paid to me gave me 
confidence. I soon found the cloud that overspread 
my senses clearing off; my ideas became less con- 
fused ; the words came readily, and comparisons and 



expressions crowded upon me. I had only to choose 
them. As I went on, my observations became more 
striking, and my demonstrations more clear and 
comprehensive. I was astonished at the fluency 
with which I expressed myself. I found great 
facility in treating several difficult subjects, which, 
at another time, I should hardly have dared attempt. 
They seemed to me clear and simple, and I got 
through them as *trifles. Still greater became my 
surprise to find that my memory, which had hitherto 
been slow and imperfect, was suddenly become mi- 
raculously faithful, and brought back the most tri- 
fling circumstances of my long career. I cited an 
author, and with so much exactitude, that one might 
have imagined that I held the book in my hand ; 
facts and anecdotes came to elucidate my theories 
and demonstrations ; the cases of insanity that I had 
witnessed in my youth, and which I thought were ef- 
faced from my memory, rushed back upon it as if they 
had recently happened. I became every moment 
more at ease, the promptness with which one idea 
followed another exciting every faculty; and words 
came to give them expression. At that moment a 
great terror took possession of my mind. It seemed 
to me that some unknown dangers, which it was not 
in my power to avoid, hung over me. 

The supernatural power that had hitherto sup- 
ported me began to sink : my thoughts became con- 
fused ; strange faces and fantastic images flitted be- 
fore my eyes. The objects of which I had been 
speaking came to life, and I seemed like a magician 
who, by a word, rendered visible the living and the 
dead. I stopped ! The most perfect silence reigned 
in the hall, and every eye was turned toward me. 
All at once a horrible thought seized me, a convul- 
sive laugh broke from me, and I exclaimed, "/ am 
also mad!" All the assemblage rose simultaneously 
like one body. Every voice raised a cry of surprise 
and terror ; and of what afterwards transpired I 
knew nothing. 

When I recovered my senses I was in bed. I 
looked around — I knew every object in the room. 
The sun shone upon the window-curtains, which 
were half closed : I was sensible that it was evening ; 
I saw nobody in the room ; and. when I endeavored 
to comprehend who I was, and why there, a faintness 
came over me ; I shut my eyes, and tried to sleep, 
when some one entering the room awakened me : it 

was my friend Doctor G , who approached the 

bed, and attentively examined me for the space of a 
few moments. Whilst he thus looked at me I per- 
ceived that he changed color, his hand trembled 
whilst feeling my pulse, and, in a low and mel- 
ancholy whisper, he said: "My God, how he is 
changed ! " I then heard a voice at the door say : 
" May I come in ? " The doctor did not answer, and 
my wife came gently into the room. She looked pale 
and sorrowful ; her eyes were wet, and, as she bent 
anxiously over me, burning tears fell upon my face. 
She took my hands in both hers, bent her lips close 
to my ear, and said : " William, do you know me ? " 
A long silence followed this question. I tried to 
answer, but was incapable of pronouncing one word. 
I wished to show by some sign that I was sensible 
of her presence. I fixed my eyes upon her; but -I 
heard her say, amidst deep sobs and tears : " Alas ! 
he does not know me ! " And thus I perceived my 
efforts had been in vain. The doctor now took my 
wife by the hand to lead her from the room. " Not 
yet, not yet," she said, withdrawing her hand, and I 
relapsed into delirium. When again I became sen- 
sible, I felt as if I had awakened from a long and 
deep sleep. I still suffered, but less severely; ex- 
treme weakness had succeeded to fever; my eyes 
were painful, and a mist was over them. At first, 1 
was not sensible that any one was in the room, but 
gradually objects became more distinct, and I saw 
the doctor seated by my bed. He said : " Are you 
better, William ? " Hitherto my ineffectual attempts 
to make myself understood had not given me pain ; 
but now the impossibility of doing so was a martyr- 
dom. I soon became aware that my strength of 
mind was leaving me, and that death approached. 
The efforts that I made to rouse myself from this 
sort of death-like slumber must have been very vio- 
lent, for a cold sweat came all over me : I heard a 
rushing as if my ears were full of water, and my 
limbs were convulsed. I seized the doctor's hand, 
which I pressed with all my strength. I rose in my 
bed and looked wildly at him. This did not last 
long ; I soon fell again into weakness : I dropped 
the hand which I had grasped, my eyes closed, and I 



fell back on my bed. All that I remember at that 

moment were the words of poor Doctor G , 

who, thinking me dead, exclaimed : " At last his suf- 
ferings are over ! " 

Many hours passed before I recovered my senses. 
The first sensation of which I became sensible was 
the coldness of the air, which felt like ice upon my 
face ; it seemed as if an enormous weight was on it ; 
my arms were stretched against my body, and though 
I was lying in a most inconvenient position, yet it 
was impossible to change it; I tried to speak, but 
had not the power. Some time afterwards I heard 
the steps of many people walking in the room, some- 
thing heavy was set down, and a hoarse voice pro- 
nounced these words : " William H , aged thirty- 
eight : I thought him older ! " These words recalled 
to my mind all the circumstances of my illness ; I 
understood that I had ceased to live, and that prepara- 
tions were making for my interment. Was I then 
dead ? The body was indeed cold and inanimate ; but 
thought was not extinct. How could it be that all 
traces of life had disappeared exteriorly, and that 
sentiment still existed in the chilly frame that was 
now going to be conveyed to the grave? What a 
horrible idea ! My God ! is this a dream ? No ; all 
was real. I recalled to my mind the last words of the 
doctor — he knew too well the signs of death to allow 
himself to be deceived by false appearances. No 
hope ! None ! I felt myself being placed in the 
coffin. What language can describe all the horror of 
that moment ? 



I knew not how long I remained in this situation. 
The silence that reigned in the room was again 
broken, and I was sensible that many of my friends 
came to look at me for the last time. 

My mind was awake to all the horrors of my situa- 
tion : in a moment my heart became sensible of acute 
suffering. But what ! thought I to myself; is every- 
thing within me dead ? Is the soul, as well as the 
body, inanimate? My thought, nevertheless, was a 
proof to the contrary. What is, then, become of 
my will to speak, to see, to live ? Everything within 
me sleeps, and is as inactive as if I never had existed ! 
Are the nerves disobedient to the commands of the 
brain ? Why do those swift messengers refuse to 
obey the soul ? I recalled to mind the almost mirac- 
ulous instances of the power of the mind directed to 
one purpose and urged by a strong impulse. I knew 
the history of the Indian who, after the death of his 
wife, had offered his breast to her infant, and had 
nourished it with milk. Was not this miracle the 
effect of a strong will ? I myself had seen life and 
motion restored to a palsied limb by a mighty effort 
of the mind, which had awakened the dormant nerves. 
I knew a man whose heart beat slowly or quick as he 
pleased. Yes, thought I, in a transport of joy, the 
will to live remains. It is only when this faculty has 
yielded that Death can become master of us. I felt 
a hope of reviving, as I may express it, by the vigor 
of my will ; but alas ! 1 cannot even now think of 
it without fear! The moments were speeding fast 
away, and by the noises around me I comprehended 
that preparations were making to close my coffin. 
What is to be done ? If the will has really the power 
attributed to it, how shall I direct it ? During all my 
illness I often strongly desired to speak and move, 
but could not do so. I now made another effort. As 
the wrestler puts forth the utmost strength of every 
muscle to raise up his antagonist, so I employed all 
that my will could command, and endeavored to im- 
part to my nerves the impulse of that energetic voli- 
tion, my last hope ! It was in vain. In vain did I 
try to raise one breath within my breast — to utter 
one sigh. And, oh ! what increase of horror ! I 
heard the nails applied to my coffin ! Despair was 
in the sound ! 

At that very instant E , my oldest, my dearest 

friend, came into my room. He had performed a 
long journey to see me once more, to bid an eternal 
farewell to the companion of his childhood. They 
made way for him. He rushed forward and laid his 
hand, his faithful, fond hand on my bosom. Oh, the 
warmth of that friend's hand ! It touched the inmost 
fibers of my heart, and it sprang to meet him. That 
emotion acted upon my whole system ; the blood 
was agitated ; it began to flow ; my nerves trembled, 
and a convulsive sigh burst from my disenchained 
lungs ; every fiber moved with a sudden bound, like 
the cordage of a vessel struggling against a mighty, 
sea. I breathed again ! But so sudden and so un- 
expected was the change in my frame, that an idea 
came to my mind that it could not be real — that I 
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was again deprived of reason. Happily this dpubt 
soon ceased. A cry of terror, and these words : 
" He lives ! " uttered distinctly enough for me to 
hear, put all beyond doubt. The noise and bustle 
became general, and some voice exclaimed : " E 



has fainted : raise him up, carry him hence that he 
may not, when he opens his eyes, first behold his 
friend." Orders, exclamations, cries of joy and sur- 
prise, increased every instant: all that I now recall 
is, that I was lifted out of my coffin, and, before a 
good fire, was completely brought to life, and found 
myself surrounded by friends. After some weeks I 
was restored to health ; I had seen death 
as near as possible, and \\\y lips had 
touched the bitter portion which one 
day I must yet drink to the last drop. 



One Spring morning Jackey finished a wonderful 
pink satin dress for a wonderfully wealthy lady. As 
it hung over a chair and trailed on the floor, the 
little dressmaker, walking around it, enveloped her- 
self in a rosy atmosphere, where satin robes and 
luxury were a part of her life. John screeched under 
the window just then. Jacqueline flung it open and 
scolded him shamefully. He passed her back the 
pint-cup and went away mournful. She turned 
about, stumbled, dropped the cup, and the milk 
streamed over the pink satin dress. When the 
wonderfully wealthy lady found out the mischief 



A SKETCH WITHOUT A MORAL. 

ANNETTE L. NOBLE. 

A pink satin gown, with a white lace 
flounce, hung before a shop on the shady 
side of the street. The satin gown was 
muddy on the bottom and stained on the 
sleeves. The lace flounce was yellow ; 
but not with the tint that lovers of old 
lace admire. As to the shop itself, you 
could learn about that in the left-hand 
corner of The Morning Mercury: "Mr. 
and Mrs. Nevins, dealers in second-hand 
clothing. Liberal prices paid for cast-off 
garments. Mrs. Nevins always ready to 
attend to ladies." In the twilight of 
the long shop aisle, hung with flutter- 
ing finery, Mr. and Mrs. Nevins had the 
look of ghouls gloating over the raiment of beau- 
ties, whom they may have torn limb from limb and 
horribly made way with. It is not easy to believe 
that these lank silks — these threadbare velvets — 
have shimmered under soft lights, swayed to sweet 
dance-music, and now are here, tattered and draggled. 
But this hook-nosed Nevins and his oily-faced wife 
are no ghouls : he buys old clothes at bargains ; she 
washes off the dirt of gutters, covers up wine-stains, 
and sells them over again. Now for the story of the 
pink satin gown : 

It begins on a Spring morning with a little dress- 
maker, whose cheeks were like the blush-roses the 
milkman used to 
bring her ; for Jac- 
queline had a sen- 
timental milkman. 
He seemed only a 
stalwart country- 
fellow to other 
people ; but much 
talk and a large 
number of tickets 
had often passed 
between John and 
the coquettish little 
dressmaker. She 
knew he cherished 
a passion for her — 
a strong one for a 
man to feel who 
lived by peddling 
milk and water. 
Several times he 
had come all the 
way from his rural 
home and taken ■ 
her on holiday ex- 
cursions. She was 
very amiable to 
him then ; but of- 
ten, on work-days, 
Jackey was quite 
cross, and would 
put her little milk- 
pitcher out on the window, where John must fill it 
himself: then, although he rang his bell and screeched 
like a steam-whistle, Jackey used to lower her head 
quite out of sight, and run for a glimpse of the tin cans 
just before John turned the corner. Matters went on 
in this way until he was well nigh distracted. He was 
very straightforward in his proceedings. He could 
not see why Jacqueline would not pack her small 
trunk, put it into the back of his cart, and go home 
with him as Mrs. John. Jacqueline meant to do that 
very thing some time ; but first she had to be flighty 
and tease the young'man. 




MOUNT QUARANTANA. 

done, she was inexpressibly angry. She vowed that 
Jacqueline must buy the gown of her. The little 
French girl could not have done it in a year; yet the 
lady gave her a week only in which to find the 
money. She cried herself nearly crazy ; and, to 
crown her affliction, John deserted her. At least, 
after his scolding, the young man came quietly and 
departed unseen — for four days. At the end of that 
time he discovered Jackey in the window, wan as a 
nun after penance.. How the cream must have arisen 
in those tin cans, if the milk was pure, that morning. 
John went in and sat two hours in Jacqueline's work- 
room — sat in felicity — while the mayor's wife's twins 



That is the end of Jacqueline; for it is the pink 
gown whose story we are telling. 

A beautiful woman bought the dress, and paid its 
full price without a word — bought it with money un- 
earned by labor, yet given her by no father, brother 
or husband ; money that, before it bought the dress, 
had bought a soul ; for souls are bought as often as 
silk and satin. The pink robe saw the world after 
that. It danced and rode, he'd dice and cards in its 
pocket, caught in its folds the odor of cigars and 
wine: heard and saw things which, if it could have 
whispered to passers-by, as it fluttered from the peg 
at Mrs. Nevins' door, one side of the 
street would have been thronged — which 
side I can not tell : people hate evil tales 
— and love them, too. 

In time the lady grew less beautiful, 
her money grew less plenty, and the 
satin dress lost its shine and freshness. 
One night (let no one be shocked at the 
poor taste of the thing) the pink robe 
served for a shroud. The once beautiful 
woman took poison, and another woman 
found her dead. But there was use yet 
in the world for the dress. It found its 
way (nobody cared to own it about that 
time) to a pawnbroker's, from whence it 
was never redeemed. The pawnbroker's 
wife was an Irish woman ; and, when she 
had a chance, she sold the dress, at a 
bargain, to her cousin Biddy O'Donivan. 
The pink of the satin was to Bridget's 
complexion what the tint of a peach- 
blossom is to a boiled lobster; never- 
theless, Pat MacLaughlin said not so, 
when Bridget gave her midsummer 
party. The people of the grand house being 
absent for the season, Biddy pined for a "bit of a 
lark." She had slept in the spare chamber, 
pounded on the pianos and worn her mistress' 
clothes. It was some satisfaction to have, at last, a 
rousing Irish dance in the parlors ; to see scores of 
her cousins with their brogans on the brocatelle ; to 
let them guzzle gin and water in the picture-gallery, 
until her own MacLaughlin hugged her ,pink satin 
waist and slipped under the sofa in a tipsy rapture. 
However, that dress pinched her healthy vitals so out- 
rageously, and tripped her up with its trail so per- 
sistently, that when the season ended Bridget O'Don- 
ivan sold it to 
Nevins, the old- 
clothes dealer, for 
seventy-five cents 
and a set of hoops. 
Thus endeth the 
story of a pink 
satin dress. It had 
to do with love-life, 
fast-life, and low- 
life ; but there is 
no soul to a dress, 
and no moral to 
its story. 




PAPYRUS SWAMP ON THE UPPER JORDAN. 

howled for their milk-bottles, and scores ot kitchen- 
girls watched for him wrathfully. When he remem- 
bered his duties and resumed his rounds, Jacqueline 
knew where to get her money, and John knew where 
to get his wife. 

The little dressmaker made only two more dresses 
that season. One was the pink satin, which, skil- 
fully remodeled, turned out* as handsome as ever ; 
the other was her own wedding dress. The pink 
satin Avas displayed in her show-case, and sold the 
first week of its exhibition. The wedding dress she 
wore a few weeks later, when John took her home. 



Sunset in the 
Mountains. — At 
first there comes a 
flood of rosy light, 
like the ruby's flash 
or the sapphire's 
blaze, and a circ- 
let of flaming peaks 
studs the horizon. 
It looks as if a 
great conflagration 
were about to be- 
gin. But suddenly 
the light fades, and 
piles of cold pale 
white rise above 
you. You would 
scarce believe them to be the same mountains. But, 
quick as the lightning, the flash comes again. A 
flood of glory rolls once more along their sum- 
mits. It is a last and mighty blaze. You feel as if it 
were a struggle for life — as if it were a war waged by 
spirits of darkness against those celestial forms. The 
struggle is over ; the darkness has prevailed. These 
mighty mountain tombs are extinguished, one after 
one ; and cold ghastly piles of sepulchral hue, which 
you shiver to look up at, and which remind you of 
the dead, rise still and calm in the firmanent above 
you. — Dr. Wylie. 



